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DESIGNS FOR LOVING 
GERALD VANN, O.P. 


‘ HAT is this thing called love?’ The question has been 
debated times without number: by the great poets, 
philosophers, mystics; by alert little logicians and 

portentous statisticians; by playwrights, novelists, songsters; and 
of course by lovers of various kinds, from those who indulge in 
a fever of passionate introspection to the simpler souls who some- 
times briefly wonder in a bemused and befogged sort of way what 
has hit them. The plain man may well find himself confused by 
the variety of often conflicting answers given to the question, the 
variety of names given to the experience or to different aspects of 
it. In an interesting analysis of Moral Values in the Ancient World? 
Professor John Ferguson discusses such concepts as the Greek eros, 
philia, philanthropia, homonoia, the Latin amicitia, pietas, humanitas, 
and the Hebrew chesed and ’ahabah—the former of these last two 
being the steadfast, covenanted loving-kindness of God and pietas 
of man, the latter the deeper, unconditioned love that has in it 
something alike of eros and of philanthropia®. But the two worlds 
of thought, the Jewish and the Graeco-Roman, were funda- 
mentally different and could impinge but little on one another 
until Christianity brought to the world its new inspiration, its 
new concept of love, and what was in effect a new word to 
describe it: agape. 

Again there has been a great deal of discussion about the 
difference, and the relationship, between eros and agape; and again 
the discussion has led to confusion because of the varying inter- 
pretations or emphases put on the words by various writers. Some 
have seen the two simply in terms of a contrast between getting 
and giving, between a love that is selfish, possessive and greedy 
and one that is selfless and undemanding. But this is altogether too 
simpliste if one admits that the ‘divine frenzy’ of Eros can inspire 
Methuen, 256 pp., 22s. 6d. Eight chapters deal with Greek ethical ideas; two with 
Roman; one with ‘the contribution of Judaism’: the final chapter discusses the concept 
of agape in the light of the New Testament evidence. The author’s wide learning 
enables him to introduce in passing some interesting asides, such as the fact that Marx 
borrowed his ‘opiate of the people’ dictum from Canon Charles Kingsley; but does 
not prevent such a surprising remark as that in the study of love Plato is Europe’s 


profoundest thinker ‘apart from Freud’ (pp. 165, 90). 
2 op. cit., pp. 218, 224-5. 
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to deeds of heroic self-sacrifice or on the other hand that there is a 
sense in which it is true to say that ‘there is a yearning in God that 
needs satisfaction’,® that Eckhart was right when he said that “God 
needs man’ and Julian of Norwich right in speaking of the ‘love- 
longing’ of Christ. 

Others have put more stress on the idea of eros as an irresistible 
‘fate’, a tyranny, a madness; the literature of the world, ancient, 
medieval and modern, is indeed full of this theme, but it is clearly 
a mistake so to restrict this to the concept of eros as to make agape 
by comparison seem a coldly reasonable affair. The eroticimagery 
of the Song of Songs is traditionally applied to mystical love; and 
it is to the same sort of imagery that the mystics themselves turn 
to describe their experiences. Nor, as we shall see, can one hope to 
define holiness—as opposed to rectitude—in terms of what is 
coldly reasonable and right. And if, as Professor Ferguson 
remarks,* when St Ignatius cried “My Eros is crucified’ he was 
referring to his own sensual nature, and it was Origen who 
interpreted the word as referring to Christ, still, the identification 
was accepted, and became part of the traditional language of 
mysticism. 

A similar antithesis appears in the discussion of love and 
marriage. It will be remembered that M. Denis de Rougemont 
in his Passion and Society’ approached the problem of ‘romantic 
love’ historically, from the study of “courtly love’, of catharism 
and manicheism, and from the examination of the Tristram-Iseult 
theme and its derivatives. For him, the antithesis as it exists for us 
today is clear-cut indeed: “Passion and marriage are essentially 
irreconcilable. Their origins and their ends make them mutually 
exclusive. Their co-existence in our midst constantly raises in- 
soluble problems, and the strife thereby engendered constitutes a 
persistent danger for every one of our social safeguards." Mr 
William P. Wylie in his The Pattern of Love’ borrows from Pro- 


3 Ferguson, op. cit., p. 224. 

4 op. cit., p. IOT,. 

5 Faber and Faber, revised and augmented edition, 1956, 336pp., 30s. The author has 
largely re-written Book II and added to Book VI; he mentions the substantial criticisms 
of his thesis made by Fr D’Arcy in his The Mind and Heart of Love, but has not allowed 
these to lead to a substantial alteration of the thesis. 

6 p. 277. 

7 Longmans, Green, 212pp., 16s. The author leans heavily on Professor Lewis and still 
more on the late Charles Williams: some readers may well find his style, and sometimes 
his thought, too reminiscent of the latter’s particular brand of romanticism, which 
incidentally leads him sometimes into over-emphasis: it is surely an exaggeration, for 
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fessor C. S. Lewis the term ‘Mother Kirk’ to describe ‘all those 
institutional Christian bodies and individual persons who adhere 
to the traditional doctrine of marriage as handed down by the 
Western Church’,® and notes her ‘curiously equivocal’ attitude 
to ‘the sexual side of marriage’ :* on the one hand the glorification 
of marriage as a sacrament, on the other hand the puritan streak 
in so much Christian thinking, the legalist emphasis (the ‘insistence 
on the legal side of marriage as apparently the only thing that 
matters, the only thing the Church will worry about’),?° and 
again the ‘widespread idea that sexual sin is the worst, if not indeed 
the only, sin, and the even more widespread idea that all forms of 
extra-marital intercourse are equally sinful’.1! It may—and indeed 
must—be said that these last two ideas are no part of the Church’s 
teaching; it remains true that they are in fact widely accepted as 
such, and it is difficult to explain this apart from a misplaced 
emphasis in the thought of some who represent the official 
teaching and, in the matter of the equality of extra-marital sins, 
on an exclusive preoccupation with the legal, as opposed to the 
human, aspects of behaviour—for in fact it is obvious enough that 
there is a world of (moral) difference between a loveless, com- 
mercialized sexual act and a truly loving though illicit union of 
lovers. 

Mr Wylie devotes much attention to the idea of ‘recognition’ 
in explaining the phenomenon we call ‘falling in love’: the lover 
seeing in the person loved, as Williams put it, ‘the life he was 
meant to possess instead of his own’, or, in Professor Guitton’s 
phrase, the person loved seeming ‘to be familiar even before being 
known’ .}? But here again confusion appears, the doctors disagree: 
‘that there is such a thing as “love at first sight’” few would be 
prepared to deny’, writes Mr Wylie; for Rougemont on the 
other hand love at first sight and the ‘irresistible’ nature of passion 
are merely ‘tropes of a romantic rhetoric’ ;!8 once again everything 
depends on just what one means by ‘love’. Mr Wylie can appeal 


instance, to say that passionate love without sexual fulfilment is always ‘frustrated’ 
(p. $4)—or for that matter that Williams himself ‘blazed an entirely fresh trail of 
thought’ (p. 82). 


12 op. cit., pp. 80-1. 
13 op. cit., p. 314. 
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to the stupor which fell upon Dante, as it has doubtless fallen upon 
innumerable human beings, in the moment of meeting and 
‘recognition’; but Rougemont can rightly claim that ‘if desire 
travels swiftly and anywhere, love is slow and difficult’ :#4 what 
we have to ask is whether, when we speak of falling in love, of 
being in love, and of loving, we are using the word each time in 
the same sense. 

One can in fact hold that love at first sight does happen without 
being thereby committed to regarding the love as irresistible fate; 
Fr D’Arcy’s criticism of Rougemont was precisely that he left 
no room for any intermediate (Apolline) love between the dark 
pagan Eros and supernatural agape, nor explained how eros can be 
transformed into agape;!® Mr Wylie on the other hand surely 
overstates his case when he writes of the Church trying ‘des- 
perately hard’ to keep religious experience and romantic love 
apart,!® but he does clearly state that the transformation of the 
latter into caritas is precisely the end at which human love should 
aim.?? 

The fact is that if we are dealing with the calmer forms of 
affection, with philia or philanthropia or humanitas, we feel we are 
on solid ground; we can at least to some extent see clearly; once 
we get into deeper waters we tend to feel lost in hopeless con- 
fusion; for humanity is in confusion; at any deep level human 
reality and experience are wildly untidy, and the untidiest thing 
of all is love which, whether as the eros of sexual passion or the 
agape of the mystics’ union with God, refuses to be fitted into 
neat formulae or abstract theorizings. The historical thesis that 
‘romantic love’ somehow appeared for the first time in eleventh- 
century Provence can only be accepted, if at all, after we have 
ruthlessly purged the term of many elements normally associated 
with it; it cannot simply be equated with eros; eros and agape 
themselves seem to refuse to keep in an orderly fashion to their 
respective sides of the fence; nor can we equate them, as a con- 
trasting pair, with Dionysus and Apollo, or with darkness and 
light or death and life or desire and benevolentia. 

If we set all theorizings aside and start simply from the data of 
our untidy experience we seem constrained to say that a love 


14 p. 313. 
15 The Mind and Heart of Love, p. 40. 
16 op. cit., p. I15. 

17 p- 133- 
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which can truly be so called—that is, which is not a mere matter 
of chemical reactions, of lust, of fantasy, of narcissist-projection— 
does come to human beings in a variety of ways and guises, in 
varying degrees of suddenness, of force, of depth, of irresistibility, 
of calmness or frenzy, of idealism or earthiness, of hunger and 
selflessness, and may be found to have as its object almost any- 
thing from the immensities of the Godhead to a bedraggled rag- 
doll or the dents and wrinkles in an old boot. We seem constrained 
moreover to go on to say that like most if not all sublunary 
realities—and even our sublunary apprehensions of divine reality 
—it is a paradox, and therefore cannot be understood unless we 
fully accept and grasp the two sides of the paradox. Professor 
Ferguson may argue that eros in its inmost nature is ‘the love that 
gets not the love that gives’ :!® the fact remains that in authentic 
love as we know it the distinction is blurred if not abolished, 
there is both getting and giving and the giving is a form of 
getting, the getting a form of giving. The same is true of the 
distinction between selfish and selfless, once the fact is learnt and 
lived that the highest self-realization is to be found in the selfless- 
ness of love; or between possessed and possessing, since where 
there is real love there is an equality underlying all differences and 
each of the lovers is both possessed and possessor. The same love 
may include—and perhaps in its perfection fuse—the frenzy of 
eros, the reasonableness of philia. Even that death-wish which has 
been seen as the logical outcome of the frustrated desire of eros 
for complete fusion can find some sort of echo in the longings of 
agape—did not St Paul long to ‘be dissolved’ and be with Christ? 
—for the infinity of desire is as true (though in different senses) of 
the one love as of the other. 

From the kind of love that is so overwhelming as to be com- 
parable to possession by a daimon to the placid, uncomplicated 
affection of simple souls at the other extreme there is in fact an 
infinite variety of kinds and degrees of love; and in the Christian 
view of things there seems to be no reason why any of them 
should not be transformed into caritas provided only that the 
people concerned are prepared to accept the realities of the situa- 
tion however paradoxical and perhaps unpalatable. Professor 
Ferguson, criticizing the pagan ideal of autarcy or self-sufficiency, 
notes how in Peer Gynt the motto of the trolls is “To thyself be 


18 op. cit., p. IOI. 
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enough’ but of the humans “To thyself be true’, and adds that 
‘ . . 

however flounderingly the humans might behave, we cannot 
but see it as the nobler and higher aim’.1* The tragedy is that we 
flounder intellectually as well as morally; without knowing it we 
deceive ourselves, we lose sight of reality, of the truth, and so 
come all too easily to living in a fantasy world while allowing 
real living and loving to pass us by. 

It is for this reason that Dom Aelred Watkin’s small, unpre- 
tentious The Enemies of Love® is so important. The book does not 
of course deal only with these ‘enemies’; but the discussion of 
them lies at the heart of it; and the point of immediate concern to 
us here is that they are enemies of love because they are enemies of 
truth, of the truth or reality, of love itself: The harrowing sense of 
insecurity—Does he or she really love me?—makes us demanding 
of proof and so makes us forget the truth that depends upon 
giving ‘not indeed without hope of return, but without con- 
sideration of return’—for love is not ‘something that just 
“happens, it is something that has to be made’, and that is the 

Pp 8 “ing : 

way of its — The same sort of thing is true of jealousy, of 
possessiveness, of self-indulgence (as turning the loved _——- 
into a means, not an end, and so destroying the reality of love); 
most obviously of all it is true of “false romance’, which leads us 
not to love a real human being (or for that matter a real thing) 
but to create an ‘entirely imaginative and fictitious picture’ and to 
worship that, or to create a similarly unreal picture of what love 
should be like and to blame the other person involved when we 
find the fiction inescapably confronted by the reality. “Love 
should not be blind. . . . We have to learn that it is through things 
as they are that God works and love grows.’ 

But if the total reality is accepted, loved and lived, then indeed 
eros can be transformed, can be integrated into agape, though it 
will not be done quickly or easily. Whatever we may think of 
19 op. cit., p. 158. 

20 Burns Oates, 118 pp., 10s. 6d. The fact that the author’s style is sometimes a little 
laboured, pedestrian, not without its clichés, sometimes a little careless, or that a few 
statements may seem at least to need qualification (can we truly say that love is never 
the cause, only the occasion, of pain? Is it not truer to say with Ferguson that love 
‘may sear its object’ since, refusing to achieve good by evil means, it prefers to over- 
come ‘by redemptive suffering’?) should not be allowed to obscure the fact that we 
are here dealing not with abstract theorizings but with reality, with the problems and 
dangers and pains we all know, and with the (real) glory to which, if properly dealt 
with, they may lead. 

21 op. cit., pp. 69, 72. 
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the possibility of an instantaneous ‘recognition’ we must surely 
agree with Dom Aelred that ‘love’s complete happiness’ cannot 
be achieved without labour and tears.22 We shall be on the road 
to the fullness of reality only if we can accept what seems to be 
the pattern of all created reality as we know it: the birth of life 
out of death, of light out of darkness. This, certainly, is the pattern 
of the soul’s progress in the love of God as the mystics (elaborating 
and applying our Lord’s words about the grain of wheat and the 
mystery of rebirth through the dark waters) describe it for us; and 
a line in a responsory in the Breviary puts the process very suc- 
cinctly (and at the same time describes the course of many human 
love-relationships) when it speaks of the soul first catching sight 
of God (quem vidi) and falling in love with what it glimpses 
(amavi), then trusting (credidi) when darkness succeeds the flash of 
enlightenment, and then finally loving with the deeper love which 
is called dilectio and which has in it the element of deliberate 
choice—‘my beloved, chosen out of thousands’—and therefore 
the steadfastness, the covenanted commitment, of the Jewish 
chesed, the love that as Professor Ferguson points out finds its 
tenderest expression in the story of Osee, the love that ‘is not 
broken when the one loved turns aside’. 

From amor to dilectio, from eros to agape: the more perfect love 
is born, in darkness, out of the less: it transforms it; it does not 
abolish, it integrates. As Christians we are meant, not to make a 
picture of God’s love by cutting it to the pattern of our chaotic 
experience of human love, but to decide what human love ought 
to be like by comparing it with what we can discover of the 
uncreated Love. And of that we discover something from the 
Bible in general and the picture of the incarnate Word in 
particular, and from the lives and the love of the saints. Both 
sources show that the eros-qualities of love have certainly not 
disappeared: we find here something dangerous and fierce like 
the pentecostal wind and fire, unpredictable like the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth, prodigal like the woman with her 
pot of precious spikenard or like the father of ‘the prodigal’ 
in the parable; we find a love both tender and terrible; 
unconventional, as Christ was unconventional; not ‘respectable’, 
any more than Christ was ‘respectable’ when he consorted 


22 op. Ccit., p. 72. 
23 op. cit., p. 219. 
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with publicans and sinners; disorderly, if order is to be defined 
in terms either of worldly prudence or of a smug decorum. 
Professor Ferguson rightly contrasts sanctity with the ‘philo- 
sophy of safety’ (though his interpretation of Aristotle’s 

octrine of the golden mean may be questioned) ;** the Horatian 
est modus in rebus is no motto for a saint; holiness is not merely 
superlative justice or righteousness; the Christian moral life is 
based on the virtues but it includes also the gifts and fruits of the 
Spirit, the suprarational ‘divine instinct’ or impulse, the mighty 
Wind and Fire whose effect was to make the onlookers think 
that the Apostles were drunk—and the well-known prayer, 
Anima Christi, contains the phrase inebria me which in fact means 
‘make me drunk’. 

Yet however high his mystical soarings the Christian can 
never leave the pedestrian path of virtue, of the ten command- 
ments; his behaviour may be suprarational, never irrational; the 
‘frenzy’ must be divine, not subhuman; and the greatest heights 
and depths of caritas are always characterized by those ‘calm’ 
qualities of which St Paul speaks in his panegyric: caritas is always 
patient, kind, trustful, enduring, never envious or insolent or 
proud. . . . The paradox is maintained: our Lord in the Gospel 
constantly speaks of rewards, yet St Catherine of Siena is rebuked 
for her egoism when she expresses her longing for heaven; God's 
love for us is prodigal in its generosity—‘while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us’: the love, as Professor Ferguson points 
out ‘is not conditioned by human merit’*®—yet he is none the 
less a ‘jealous God’ a ‘burning and consuming fire’. Even in 
regard to the basic issue of the goal of love, of fusion or union, 
there is paradox rather than mutual exclusion: St Paul’s 
‘I live, now not I’, St Catherine of Genoa’s ‘My Me is God’, the 
story of St Catherine of Siena’s change of hearts with Christ, the 
very phrase ‘living in love’ or the word of John Donne, ‘inter- 
inanimation’, the mystics’ description of the soul as scintilla Dei, 
the spark coming out of and having to return to the eternal Fire, 
24 It is quite true that ‘you cannot have too much goodness’ (p. 40); but that is surely 

not what the doctrine implies. You can fail in courage either by defect (cowardice) 

or excess (rashness): but the excess is not (using words strictly) an excess of courage; it 
means that the energies which might have been the material of an act of courage 
become, because for example of excessive precipitation, the material of an act of 
foolhardiness; once one has so to speak found the formula of true courage then of 


course one cannot have too much of it. 
25 op. cit., p. 219. 
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or again what Professor Guitton has to say of the discovery of the 
greater self through learning to live in the divine ‘erosphere’: all 
these seem to imply something deeper, more radical, perhaps 
more catastrophic, than the word ‘union’ (as opposed to “fusion’) 
need suggest; and, as we have seen, the way to this goal is dark- 
ness, is a kind of death—Christ’s themes of the grain of wheat, of 
the losing and finding of life; the self-naughting of the mystics; 
the traditional Christian word ‘mortification’ which has a so much 
wider content than the Greek askesis—so that to desire the goal 
involves desiring the death-darkness that leads to it, implies then 
a sort of death-wish. 

But this death-wish is a life-wish: the aspect of fusion (or 
absorption into) can never in the Christian view be separated from 
the aspect of duality (or union with), for if a love-relationship 
ceased to be a dialogue, a communicatio, and became instead a 
devouring-and-being-devoured it would cease to be love. The 
fusion-aspect in isolation is indeed death because unreality, fantasy : 
in ‘integral’ love a real (though not physical, not “ontological’) 
death and death-wish are there, but it is a ‘death’, a darkness, 
accepted as the means to that life which is to be the final word. 

If then with Kierkegaard we say that as God creates ex nihilo, 
out of nothingness, so he reduces us to nothingness in order to 
make something of us even now; if with Thomas Merton, 
echoing a host of mystics and spiritual writers, we say that a man 
must be poor and stripped and naked before the water and the 
Spirit can re-create him; if, stressing the ‘erotic’ element in the 
Christian process, we remember that ‘Eros is passion’ and that the 
very word suggests that a man in the power of Eros ‘is an object, 
not a subject, a sufferer, not an agent’, if we recall the Greek vase 
which depicts Eros moving ‘with powerful wings over the face 
of the waters’ like the brooding Dove of Genesis—for Eros ‘is 
the great urge by which the year renews its life’ and in some of 
the very oldest religious mysteries ‘the cult of Eros was fused 
with that of the Earth Mother’?*—if we recall all this we must 
also recall that it is only one aspect of the paradox: there is the 
calmer side, the lighter side (using the word without levity), the 
Apolline side, patient, reasonable, gentle, the side of unassuming 
commonsense and above all of humility—for humility is truth, 
accepting the facts about ourselves, accepting (among other 


26 Cf. Ferguson, op. cit., pp. 76-80. 
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things) the fact that in the sphere of caritas we are not cut out to be 
eagles like John the Divine any more than in the human sphere 
we are cut out to be among the world’s Great Lovers. . . . Not 
eagles but sparrows; and God does not demand of sparrows the 
epic soarings of eagles. But if we may recall this side for our 
comfort we must also recall it as a warning against the danger of 
any turning of the acceptance of darkness into a cult of darkness 
—or for that matter the danger of thinking that all is lost unless 
we feel the divine fire burning within us, feel possessed by a divine 
frenzy. 

The Christian can never accept surtout point de zéle—any more 
than he can accept compromise or the cult of safety—as his ideal; 
he will only distort and diminish love, whether of God or of man, 
if he tries to rid it of its ‘erotic’ elements. On the other hand he 
will miss the whole point if he thinks of it as exclusively or 
primarily a matter of feeling. 

‘To be in love is not necessarily to love’ says M. de Rouge- 
mont;?? and at first sight the statement may look puzzling, we 
may feel it would be truer the other way round. But he 
continues: “To be in love is a state; to love, an act. A state is 
suffered or undergone; but an act has to be decided upon’; the 
commandment to love the Lord our God “can only be concerned 
with acts. It would be absurd to demand of a man a state of 
sentiment’.28 This “being in love’ then is not the same thing as 
Dante’s essere in caritate. Again, Mr Wylie says that ‘from being 
in love’ lovers ‘have to become loving’ ;2° and he means that from 
belonging merely to each other they have to grow into belonging 
to God and therefore to love: they must ‘in a sense become love 
itself’: and again it is only this which is essere in caritate. Professor 
Ferguson is closer to Dante (because to St Thomas, since he is 
discussing Aristotle) when, also distinguishing between state and 
acts, he says that love is ‘in its first sense a state, an attitude, a 
spirit, an alignment of the personality, what Aristotle would call 
an hexis’® that is, a habitus or virtue—for virtue is not essentially 
a question of what we feel but of what we will and do. 

Yet once again we have to beware of onesidedness. To say that 
we are not commanded to feel loving is not to say that feelings 


27 op. Ccit., p. 310. 

28 op. cit., p. 311 (italics mine). 
29 op. cit., pp. 117-8. 

30 op. cit., p. 231. 
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are unimportant, still less that we can make a purely unemotional 
rectitude our ideal. Dom Aelred is here again very much to the 
point: ‘Rectitude unaccompanied by affection is seldom inspiring, 
sympathy without real human feeling is seldom convincing’ :*4 
and if it is doubtful whether most of us would get far in forming 
a virtuous habit unless we had sometimes the appropriate feelings 
to help us, it is certain that we cannot exclude the emotional life 
from the concept of living in caritate, for caritas must affect in some 
degree every level of the personality, must in the end remould 
the personality as a whole. It would be a tragic mistake to confuse 
benevolentia with the somewhat impersonal, chilly, perhaps even 
condescending implications of ‘benevolence’; Italian lovers say 
Ti voglio bene, and it means literally ‘I will you well’, but it also 
means infinitely more than that. 

Let us return to the subject of marriage and—not Mother Kirk 
now but—the Church, Christianity. What ought we to do as 
Christians in face of the present breakdown of marriage in our 
society? What is our best defence of Christian marriage as an 
ideal? Certainly the worst thing we can do is to encourage the 
idea that for us marriage is a purely juridical or legalistic affair, 
or that the Church is timorous or grudging in its attitude to 
passion: we have to expose the hollowness, the sham, the empti- 
ness of false romance by putting something positive in its place, 
by showing forth the reality and depth and richness of Christian 
passion, of eros and agape made one; we have to show forth eros, 
not as a ‘mighty god’, but as an aspect of the mighty God, and 
the mighty God crucified. How can we do this in view of the 
Church’s ‘intransigent’ emphasis on the legal, the contractual? 
If holiness and conventionality are incompatible, how can the 
ideal of a holy and happy marriage and conventionality be com- 
patible? The answer is that at all costs we must avoid confusing 
convention with covenant, with troth, with choice or dilectio. 
M. de Rougemont may or may not be correct in saying that 
‘when marriage was established on social conventions, and hence, 
from the individual standpoint, on chance, it had at least as much 
likelihood of success as marriage based on “love” alone’; he is 
surely right in holding that in the last resort (since in the last 
resort, when all ponderables have been duly weighed, the shape 
of the future—even of the future I and the future Thou—is 
31 op. cit., p. 85. 
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unforeseeable) “everything depends on a decision’ :5? but a decision, 
a choice, an act of dilectio, a covenant, not a convention. Nothin 
could be more unconventional than the marriage of Osee, but his 
love triumphed because like God’s love for Israel it was a ‘love 
of commitment’, a covenanted love. Perhaps it is true that, if 
ecstatic happiness is made the criterion, most marriages are either 
total or partial failures, the best of them achieving only a sort of 
jog-trot equanimity; but if the covenant is kept through the 
darkness of disappointment or tragedy it may be that the greater 
fulfilment will come in the end: the patience of the covenanted 
love may produce a more perfect work than an endlessly unruffled 
happiness would have done. 

Covenant and love (but not conventionality and love) are thus 
like law and freedom in St Paul: Christ came not to abolish but 
to fulfil the law by turning it from a bondage into a liberation, 
and it becomes that when it becomes part of oneself, internalized, 
integrated, by love—of the law or the Lawgiver or both. Law or 
covenant without love means bondage; love without law or 
covenant means chaos and woe law-as-love or love- 
covenanted mean both freedom and permanence because a stead- 
fast choice, dilectio. And love-covenanted includes passion- 
covenanted; so that (if we interpret ‘morals’ as meaning ‘purely 
conventional moral standards’) we can adopt M. de Rougemont'’s 
definition of marriage as ‘the institution in which passion is 
“contained”, not by morals, but by love’.** For continence is of 
little moral value unless it is positive in purpose; and this is part 
of its purpose: the channelling, deepening, personalizing of 
passion in husband and wife, so that it is allowed to become neither 
a selfish, isolated pleasure-seeking on the part of the one or the 
other, nor a preoccupation with each other to the point of exclud- 
ing other claims upon them. Another part of its purpose is of 
course to restrict the expression of passion (in deed or in heart) 
to the terms of the covenant; but this too is essentially positive 
since it means on the one hand the continued creation of all that 
is involved in the covenant and on the other hand the ability to 
accept and sanctify—and therefore be enriched by—other affec- 
tions instead of allowing them to become destructive infidelities. 

Professor Ferguson translates feleioi in our Lord’s injunction, 


32 op. cit., pp. 294, 304. 
33 op. cit., p. 315. 
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Be ye perfect, as ‘all-embracing’, noting that while this does not 
exhaust the meaning of the word it is included within it.*4 Essere 
in caritate: to come to the love of all is the goal of Christian 
caritas; and into that quest any authentic love, if its unruly ele- 
ments are ‘contained’, can be integrated. We start from the fact 
that all that is is of itself holy, coming as it does from the hands of 
God: all sin therefore, as Dom Aelred puts it, ‘must partake in 
some measure of the nature of sacrilege’,** just as all sin should be 
seen less as a transgression than as a rebellion—a rebellion against 
God, against Love.%* And it is the sin, the rebellion, that is 
privation, life-refusal, non-being. There would doubtless be less 
of a chasm between the Church and the world if we were more at 
pains to proclaim, and live, the positive content of our heritage, 
the humanness of our ideal of holiness. “Charity cannot exist in a 
vacuum apart from any expression of it in human experience, 
while purity is a positive quality of love and not the mere negation 
of lust. The love of man, provided it is love, cannot conflict with 
the love of God, for love cannot war against itself.’8? And it is the 
paradoxical totality of love that has to be affirmed and lived if we 
are to fulfil the Christian pattern, to become “all-embracing’, 
complete: it is eros and agape together, eros integrated into 
agape; and there are both darkness and light, death and life, pain 
and joy, frustration and fulfilment, as long as we remain in via, 
pilgrims on our way; but what we have to believe and proclaim 
is that this mingling of light and shadow is not final, and that if 
we are loyal to our covenanted loves divine and human we shall 
come in the end to gaze on, and for ever live and rejoice in, the 
“everlasting splendour’. 


34 op. cit., p. 235. 

35 op. cit., p. 12. 

36 Ferguson, op. cit., p. 214. 
37 Watkin, op. cit., p. 88. 























CONSCIENCE AND LAW! 


A Medieval Disputation 
between 
Fr Laurence Bright, O.P., Defender, and Fr Edmund Hill, O.P., 
Objector, with Fr Illtud Evans, O.P., as Moderator 


MODERATOR: The subject of this disputation is a fundamental one 
and touches the centre of every moral dilemma—for the individual 
as well as for the community at large. Conscience and law. Are 
they enemies, and is the most we can hope to achieve an armed 
neutrality, so that the conflict between them can at least be kept 
within bounds? Or are they brothers, twins—and Siamese twins 
at that, so that one must necessarily imply the other? Of course 
we must first want to see what the words mean, for here, as 
always, we are at the mercy of the labels we use to avoid the pain- 
ful work of thinking. Conscience—too easily it can be the name 
for the spontaneous response of anarchy or anguish: law—as 
easily it can be the title for no nonsense, the totalitarian’s eternal 
alibi. 

To decide what is their relationship, then, must demand a care- 
ful scrutiny of what their function is: a function that is proper to 
the human person, with a mind to know and a will to implement 
his knowledge. That is why the form of this disputation may be 
specially useful, demanding as it does a patient definition of terms, 
and a guarded inspection of their use in argument. 

Of the method of concession-and-denial I think I need say 
nothing now: most people are now familiar with this kind of 
argument. But perhaps I should point out one difference of pro- 
cedure which we have introduced in order to extend the dialectic 
as usefully as we may. The disputation will proceed in two 
directions. First, Fr Laurence Bright will defend the claims of 
conscience as preceding those of law, and his argument will be 
taken up in logical form by Fr Edmund Hill. Then their roles 
will be reversed. Fr Edmund will speak for the claims of law, and 
this time Fr Laurence will question his conclusions. In this way 
the respective claims of conscience and law will be examined as 


1 The slightly abbreviated text of a Disputation held at the Aquinas Centre, St Dominic’s 
Priory, N.W.5, on May 1, 1958, and broadcast on the Third Programme of the B.B.C, 
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closely as possible, for the purpose of this disputation is not of 
course to establish a dialectical triumph on one side or the other. It 
is to attempt to arrive at the truth: a high ambition, you may 
think, but one worth perhaps a measure of unaccustomed mental 
exercise. 

And so I call on Fr Laurence Bright to defend the priority of 

conscience over law. 
FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: The purpose of this discussion, it seems to 
me, is to work out the relative importance of the different factors 
in a moral judgment. Roughly speaking, conscience stands for 
the individual factor in such a judgment, law for the factor intro- 
duced from external authority, such as the society in which we 
live or the church to which we belong. Neither of us is going to 
deny that both factors have to be taken into account; what we 
have to argue is which is to bear the greater weight in the case of 
conflict; which, in short, comes first. 

Now I think we can take it as common ground that moral 
behaviour is rational behaviour. Since the nature of man is to be 
rational, his actions are good when they square with his ration- 
ality; on the other hand actions done deliberately in defiance of 
reason are evil because in one way or another they fall short of 
properly human standards. I shall not elaborate this analysis, 
because though I know that many people would wish to challenge 
it, certain basic positions have to be taken for granted in a dis- 
cussion of this kind. | 

We normally say that in moral matters it is a man’s conscience 
which leads him to determine whether a particular course of 
action is right or wrong. But this still leaves open the question 
of what conscience is. One hears it said for instance that conscience 
is an inner voice—the voice of the ‘little me’ inside, or even the 
voice of God—which simply says “Do this’ or ‘Do that’. I am 
sure that neither of us accepts such irrational views of conscience, 
which would lead to moral anarchy if they were fully accepted. 
No, in line with what I have just said about the character of moral 
behaviour, conscience must mean a judgment based on rational 
principles in a particular moral situation. The ‘inner voice’ 
notion gets its plausibility from the fact that such a rational 
judgment about action can often be made very quickly, indeed 
almost as it were by instinct; but this does not make it any the less 
reasonable than, say, the decision of an experienced card-player 
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to put down a particular card. He does it almost in a flash, but he 
is prepared to defend his play by reasons that were implicitly 
present and needed only to be drawn out on demand. 

Conscience, then, implies a decision based on reasoning. Now 
though I insist that this reasoning has to be done by the individual 
who makes the moral judgment, and is not something that can 
be done for him by any one else whatsoever, at the same time I 
do not consider it a matter of mere private intuition. Reasoning 
must always be capable of being brought out into the open for 
the inspection of others. Like the card-player, I must be able to 
defend my moral decision, if need be, by argument with others 
until we come to a mutual agreement that we have reached the 
truth about this particular matter. In other words, I must be able 
to state explicitly the moral principles on which I am acting, and 
set them out if need be as a code of law by which others as well 
as myself can judge conduct. 

Such a code of stated moral principles is traditionally called the 
natural law. Understood in this way, it clearly presupposes the 
reasoning of individual consciences, to which it forms the objec- 
tive correlative. I am not suggesting that mankind as a whole has 
reached a consensus of opinion about the constitution of natural 
law. On an extreme view you could say that there is hardly any 
aberration which at some place or time in history has not been 
taken as the moral norm. Passions, feelings, emotions so easily 
escape from the control of reason that error is very difficult to 
avoid. All I maintain is that where differences of opinion exist, 
argument is always possible, and that agreement can be reached. 
Whether in practice I should reach it with a cannibal about his 
unfortunate error of judgment in putting me into the pot, is 
another matter. 

However this may be, my thesis does not concern the natural 
law, but law as we meet it in our courts of justice. And this surely, 
some critics will say, is simply the method by which the rulers of 
the State regulate the behaviour of the citizens for the common 
good of all. But though I agree that law is concerned with the 
good of society as a whole, I cannot admit that it simply represents 
the will of those who are in command. If law were not the product 
of reason, reason concerned with the order of human activity, it 
would be meaningless to speak of respect for the laws, as we do 
in a civilized country. This is why law must be expressed in 
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A decision that a man has to take for himself is a moral judgment 


made by the legislator; 
But conscience is a decision that a man has to take for himself; 
Therefore conscience is a moral judgment made by the legislator. 


FR EDMUND HILL: I would distinguish that argument as follows: 
A decision which a man has to take for himself without 
recourse to established rules is the moral judgment of a legis- 
lator, I agree; a decision which he has to take for himself with 
recourse to established rules is the moral judgment of a legis- 
lator, I deny. Conscience is the decision a man has to take for 
himself with recourse to established rules, I agree; without 
recourse to established rules, I deny. And so I deny your 
conclusion. 

Situations do of course arise in which the law says nothing to 
help a man in a decision he has to make—he may find himself 
in a more or less lawless society, like every hero of the Wild West. 
In that case he has to be a law to himself, as we say; which means 
he has to work out for himself some rule of conduct to guide his 
decisions about his particular actions here and now. In this case he 
becomes a quasi-legislator. But this does not make his conscience 
a legislative moral judgment, or an act of what I called juris- 
prudence just now. It means that you can analyse his decision into 
two moral judgments: a jurisprudential one establishing his rule 
of conduct, and a conscientious one applying that rule. He has not 
become legislator pure and simple—he remains a subject at the 
same time, subject to law which he happens to make himself. Not 
a very satisfactory situation, it is true, and normally society does 
provide established rules, and so relieve the subject of the extra- 
ordinary role of legislator. But one way or the other, the decisions 
of conscience have recourse to rules which we call law. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: That is all very well, but I do not think it 
meets my point that a man, though he will take account of 
authority and the rules it establishes where these exist, does not 
even then necessarily have recourse to them in order to make a 
moral judgment. For it is always within his own power to decide 
these questions in the light of the principles which his reason 
makes plain to him. So I shall again take up the minor premiss of 
that last syllogism in the form in which you rejected it, and prove 
it as follows: 
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A judgment based on rational principles is a decision made 
without recourse to established rules; 

Conscience is a judgment based on rational principles; 
Therefore conscience is a decision made without recourse to 


established rules. 


FR EDMUND HILL: I shall distinguish that like this: 

A judgment based immediately on rational principles is a 

decision made without recourse to established rules, I agree; 

one based remotely on rational principles is a decision made 

without recourse to established rules, I deny. Conscience is a 

judgment based remotely on rational principles, I agree; based 

immediately on them, I deny. 

And so I deny your conclusion. 

The point is that rational principles of conduct which we call 
natural law, which are ordinarily called ‘common sense notions 
of right and wrong’ or ‘principles of natural justice’, these are 
pure generalities of the type ‘Do as you would be done by’, or a 
little more specifically “Thou shalt not kill’—innocent people of 
course. At the other extreme decisions of conscience are pure 
particularities—each is unique and irreducible to any other, 
because conscience is concerned with unique, particular acts here 
and now. Our moral judgment of conscience, faced continually 
with the necessity of making these particular decisions, requires to 
have the general principles of conduct, of the type just mentioned, 
broken down for it, made more specific and limited and readily 
applicable to the here and now. This is the function of law, which 
is a sort of shuttle-service between rational principles of conduct 
and conscience, and provides a whole hierarchy of gradually less 
and less general, more and more particular rules of conduct; 
through these conscience is remotely, but not immediately, based 
on rational principles. 

This go-between function of law operates on two lines. First 
by a sort of deduction or argument, of concrete analysis of more 
general into less general principles. Thus “Thou shalt not kill’— 
mnocent people of course—is a more particular rule easily 
arguable from the more general ‘Do as you would be done by’. 
But this is not enough. In some circumstances it is rather difficult 
not to kill—when you are one of many people, for example, 
driving fast vehicles around. So law has to step in again and by a 
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sort of arbitration determine rules, which are not deducible from 
more general principles, in order to make it comparatively easy 
not to drive lethally; you must drive on the left not on the right. 
This is a decision which could have been made otherwise. Granted 
it is a more sensible, because more English, determination than 
the one which prevails elsewhere; but that is no grounds for 
conscientiously driving on the left of the road in France; for it is 
the function of jurisprudence (in the sense I have given that word), 
not of conscience, to decide such matters. Not for conscience to 
reason why, but simply to do, and if possible avoid dying, which 
I suppose it has slightly more chance of doing if it drives along 
the right and not the left side of Paris streets. 


MODERATOR: At this stage of the discussion, rather than let the 
defender continue along this line of argument with further 
syllogisms, I shall now call on the objector to state his case, namely 
that law comes before conscience. The defender will then modify 
it, by making distinctions in the terms of the argument put forward. 


FR EDMUND HILL: We are agreed that reason is the essence of both 
law and conscience. But I want to stress now that they are 
different functions of reason. To repeat what has been said already, 
conscience is the particular judgment of the individual person on 
his own conduct; it says ‘I must do this now’, ‘I should not have 
done that then’. Law is the statement of a more or less universal 
rule of conduct, as we have just seen, and it is made by the 
legislator not as an individual person—which he rarely is any way 
—but as a public person concerned with the good of the com- 
munity as a whole and with the conduct in general of all its 
members. And so law says: “This sort of thing must be done by 
that class of persons in the following sorts of circumstances’. 
Law then being the statement of reasonable standards, and 
conscience being a reasonable judgment on particular behaviour, 
our ranking of them will depend on a distinction between what 
the scholastics called the order of exercise and the order of 
specification. To speak English, it is the difference between the 
field of actual application of standards in a particular situation, and 
the field of determining those standards as applicable to many 
situations; the difference, more or less, between building a house 
on a particular site, and designing a house-type edifice, small 
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families, for the use of. In the former field conscience comes first 
because its business is the application of standards, and if your 
conscience says one thing and the law another, you follow your 
conscience or you do wrong. It is the builder, not the designer, 
who should have the last word on the site. But in the other field 
law comes first because its business is the determination of 
standards, the providing of rules for conscience to regulate its 
decisions by. In this field the rule comes before the thing it 
regulates, the ruler before the pencil it guides across the paper. 

Before stating this case in a syllogism, let me observe that this 
distinction has all along been implicit in the dialectic of this 
discussion. While Fr Laurence was stating the priority of cons- 
cience in the field of actual application of standards, I was opposing 
his view-point with arguments concerned with the field of 
setting those standards at a more general level. Now our roles are 
reversed, and while I defend the priority of law in this latter field, 
the order of specification, he will be questioning it in terms of the 
former field, the order of exercise, or so I surmise. So then I can 
state my case as follows: 

What regulates conscience comes before conscience; 

But law regulates conscience; 

Therefore law comes before conscience. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: The pattern of our discussion does seem to 
be working out along the lines you suggest, for in order to counter 
your syllogism I shall draw a distinction from the more concrete 
point of view of the person who actually exercises his conscience 
—the viewpoint you were trying to drive me away from in the 
earlier part of the disputation. 

What regulates conscience absolutely comes before conscience, 

I agree; what regulates it as a guide comes before conscience, I 

deny. Law regulates conscience as a guide, I agree; absolutely, 

I deny. And so I deny your conclusion. 

A man who takes the law as an absolute rule, to be obeyed 
without question, has ceased to think—he is allowing the legis- 
lator to do his thinking for him. I am sure that most of us find this 
a temptation; it is a great relief to know that a competent authority 
has worked out the solution to some complex moral problem, 
such as the rights and wrongs of nuclear warfare. We want to be 
spared the agony of decision. But we must resist this temptation 
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as hard as we can if we are to remain human. Even where the 
solution has been given, where a law exists, we cannot obey it 
without question. Normally speaking, of course, we shall be 
guided by it; we have to take other men’s thought into account, 
and will probably judge it to be correct. But it must never become 
more than a guide. That is why the legislator himself, in civilized 
countries, recognizes the possibility of conscientious objection to 
his laws. I am not suggesting that an arbitrary ‘hunch’ to disobey 
could be permitted. The conscientious objector must argue his 
case in open court, in free rational discussion with his fellow men. 
By that means we reason to truth in moral matters as in theoretical. 
This is to use the law as a free man should, to guide his thought, 
to be judged correct in the majority of cases, but never to become 
an absolute or dictatorial rule. 


FR EDMUND HILL: Perhaps the question of conscientious objection 
would be better discussed later on. But notice that it is the law 
which introduces conditions into the obligations it imposes, not 
the individual conscience. And the cases where this sort of crux 
is met are in reality conflicts of laws, between which conscience 
has to choose. For example, supposing there were a civil law 
making work on Saturdays in a certain trade obligatory. The 
orthodox Jew acknowledges a religious law forbidding work on 
Saturdays. Which is he to follow? Naturally the higher, that is 
the one which is concerned with the good of the nobler, the more 
universal community. This community, for the Jew, is the people 
of God, and so he will presumably obey the sabbath law. And a 
civilized state will make allowances for the Jew’s special religious 
law, and allow him exemption, or conscientious objection to the 
hypothetical law of obligatory Saturday work. But one way or 
another the conscience of the orthodox Jew in this case, or of any 
other conscientious objector in parallel cases, is bound absolutely 
by the law, which is directed to something greater than the 
individual's interest, namely the common good of some society 
to which he belongs. And so I will take up my minor premiss in 
the form in which you denied it and prove it as follows: 

What concerns the good »" the whole community regulates 

conscience absolutely; 

But law concerns the good of the whole community; 

Therefore it regulates conscience absolutely. 
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FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: I will distinguish that syllogism like this: 
What concerns the good of the whole community as determined 
by reason regulates conscience absolutely, I agree; what con- 
cerns that good as determined by the law-giver regulates 
conscience absolutely, I deny. Law concerns the good of the 
whole communtiy as determined by the lawgiver, I agree; 
as determined by reason, I deny. And so I deny your conclusion. 
Law in the sense we have taken it, as the justice administered in 
our courts, does, I agree, concern the good of society as a whole. 
It cannot in practice, and should not, deal with purely private 
morality, though as I pointed out earlier, it is not easy to draw a 
clear line between what affects only the individual and what also 
affects his fellow men. Is suicide a crime? We must remember 
that ‘no man is an island’. However that may be, the law as it 
exists necessarily expresses the legislator’s idea of what is reasonable 
for the whole community. And the legislator may be wrong, 
especially if he is a wicked man determined to bend reason to his 
own purposes. We know that in Nazi Germany, to take an 
obvious example, the State enacted unjust laws against a section 
of the community. The Nuremberg trials recognized the fact 
that individuals must decide for themselves the true good of the 
community, by the reason which makes them human. The plea 
of obedience to superior orders cannot be allowed where those 
orders are manifestly unjust. An unjust law cannot therefore bind 
the conscience; in that sense it is no law at all. Hence I cannot 
accept the view that the decision of the legislator is absolute, and 
though there is need for the greatest caution in practice I must hold 
that the individual reason has finally to determine what is the 
common good, even against the judgment of the legislator. 


FR EDMUND HILL: In mentioning the Nuremberg trials you start a 
hare I should dearly love to chase, but I shall restrain myself for 
the moment. I feel that in saying unjust laws are really no laws at 
all, you have implicitly conceded my point. But there is perhaps a 
confusion here which should be cleared up. When I say that law 
is supreme over conscience, because it is concerned with the good 
of the whole community, I do not mean that it is the function of 
law, or the lawgiver to determine arbitrarily what that good 
consists in. No, the good of society is something given, given by 
reason, given in those principles of natural justice which lie 
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behind all genuine law, given, for example, in concepts like peace 
and prosperity and just administration. It is the lawgiver’s task 
merely to work out suitable means to this end he is given. It is in 
so far as the means he determines are not in moral conflict with 
the proper ends—for we are not concerned here with merely 
foolish or inefficient law—that they are valid laws, and bind 
conscience absolutely. Granted there may be mad or wicked law- 
givers; I am not arguing in favour of absolutism or of the infal- 
libility of Parliament. The essence of law none the less is that it is 
an expression of social reason, an embodiment of the principles of 
natural justice. So to take up the minor premiss of my last syllogism 
which you denied, and prove it in a further one: 

What expresses principles of natural justice is concerned with 

the good of the whole community as determined by reason; 

But law expresses principles of natural justice; 

Therefore it is concerned with the good of the whole community 

as determined by reason. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: Certainly I was not intending to suggest, at 
the eleventh hour, that we disagree about the nature of law as an 
expression of reason. But laws after all do not exist in a Platonic 
world of their own, but in the fallible human minds of legislator 
and subject. I was concerned with possible moral error in the 
framing of law. You admit that this can happen, and I must point 
out explicitly that it invalidates your argument, which I therefore 
distinguish as follows: 

What expresses the principles of natural justice infallibly is 

concerned with the good of the whole community as deter- 

mined by reason, I agree; what expresses those principles with 
the possibility of error is concerned with the good of the whole 
community as determined by reason, I deny. Law expresses the 

rinciples of natural justice with the possibility of error, I agree; 
infallibly, I deny. And so I deny your conclusion. 

Your argument would be true of the natural law itself, which 
can be known, at least in its highest principles, without possibility 
of error. There can be no conflict with conscience eg We 
however are talking of actual laws, where we agree that both 
legislator and subject can make errors of judgment. But the 
legislator, as you an said, is something of an abstraction. We 
must therefore concentrate on the concrete situation where law is 
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being brought to bear on the subject. This is where error will be 
shown up and the need to change a law become apparent. Once 
again I do not imply that ages of tried legislation may be over- 
thrown on some wayward impulse. Objections to law must be 
tried publicly, eventually in the court of Parliament. Yet it still 
remains true that it is tested on the moral pulses of the subject. In 
the last resort a moral decision must be his. Conscience, I main- 
tain, is the ultimate touchstone. Conscience comes before law. 








NOTICE 


Enthusiasts of the medieval disputation will be interested to 
learn that another is to take place at the Aquinas Centre, St 
Dominic’s Priory, London N.W.5, on Friday, February 13, at 
7.45 p.m., and is being broadcast on the Third Programme of 
the B.B.C. The subject is ‘Religion and Morality’, and those 
taking part are Fathers Ian Hislop, O.P., Columba Ryan, O.P., 
and Thomas Gilby, O.P. This has been given the intriguing 
sub-title of a ‘triangle disputation’, and really forms a cluster 
of three disputations. Two of the team will, in turn, dispute 
the contrasting theses, ‘Morals can do without Religion’ and 
‘Religion can do without Morals’. Finally the third member of 
the team, who so far has taken no part in the debate, will 
attempt to defend a position synthesising, in his view, all the 
positive points made by the other two in the course of their 
discussion, and meet their objections. 
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CATHOLICS, CRIME AND THE COMMUNITY 


IttTUD EVANS, O.P. 


HE spectacular increase in recent years of serious crime, 

especially among young men, has created an inevitable 

reaction of disquiet, indeed of anger. The need, it is 
suggested (and not only by reactionary opinion), is for severe 
punishment, exemplary in its unpleasantness, which will dissuade 
the gangster and the man with the gun. And even lesser crimes of 
violence must be sharply punished: the restoration of the birch 
and the cat, it is argued, will achieve far more than the assumptions 
of a remedial penalty—whether it be probation or Borstal 
training. 

Much of the propaganda for such measures is intelligibleenough 
as a reflection of public indignation. But it is often irresponsibly 
expressed, as in a petition for the return to corporal punishment 
which was displayed in many Glasgow shops recently and 
immediately received hundreds of enthusiastic signatures. The 
case for such a grave step was not stated; no argument was offered 
but that of instinctive aggression. The Home Secretary has on 
several occasions resisted such proposals, and has pointed out that, 
even at the statistical level, there is no evidence that offences 
previously allowing for a sentence of corporal punishment have 
in fact increased since such punishment was abolished. 

The Home Secretary, instead of giving way to the storm 
(which, it must be admitted, is by no means as spontaneous as 
some newspapers make it seem to be), has urged the need for 
much greater research into the causes of crime, and to that end 
the Cambridge Institute of Criminal Science is to have more 
substantial help for its work. At the same time, of course, such 
institutions as the Detention Centres envisaged by the 1948 Act 
are to be extended, for their whole purpose is to deal with the 
young offender, for whom a sharp reminder that punishment must 
be deterrent as well as remedial in its aims is very necessary. 

Research into the causes and incidence of crime must seem an 
abstract study, little likely to produce the quick results that the 
present situation demands. There can be no doubt about the 
difficulty of such an undertaking, and such a book as Lord Paken- 
ham’s Causes of Crime, although of course it made no claim to be 
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other than a provisional statement of some of the problems to be 
considered, is depressingly inconclusive. But it may well be that 
a long-term view, in this as in so many other matters that affect 
social behaviour, will achieve much more valuable results than 
panic legislation to deal with an emergency. 

Catholics will, it may be hoped, support any proposal that is 
concerned to foster the rule of law in society, and especially when 
it is realized that the present increase of crime (whatever else may 
be said of it) reflects accurately enough the decaying moral stand- 
ards of society as a whole. It is easy to concentrate one’s anger on 
the alarming and the outrageous, as though they existed in a 
world apart from that of usual living. Crime is, after all, human 
behaviour: lamentable, deplorable, certainly, but not necessarily, 
and certainly not nearly as often as some suppose, the result of 
psychological disturbance or mental unbalance. If it were, the 
whole problem could be handed over to the psychiatrists and the 
mental hospitals. Undoubtedly a large number of criminals do 
reveal factors of behaviour that are abnormal, but the abnormality 
itself only too often is an intensification of tendencies that have 
become endemic in a society which has become increasingly cut 
off from the roots that moral sanctions provide. The gap between 
bank robbery and petty pilfering is indeed large, but the wide- 
spread acceptance of lesser dishonesty makes the greater crime 
inevitable. 

Catholics living in a mixed society such as our own, in which 
they are constantly made aware of the conflict between the moral 
standards they profess and the accepted disregard of them by 
much of the population, have a special difficulty and a special 
responsibility. The difficulty scarcely needs to be emphasized, and 
the failure to meet it makes ready ammunition for those who care 
not at all for the assumptions of the Catholic religion. The 
responsibility is perhaps less often realized. It means an honest 
enquiry into the factors that influénce the social behaviour of 
Catholics. Research in this field, allied to that now being under- 
taken on behalf of the Home Office, should not of course be 
limited to trying to discover the reason for the alleged high figures 
of delinquency among Catholics. It would soon be realized that 
to isolate this statistical question is to misunderstand the true 
dimensions of a problem which extends to areas far vaster than 
the proportions of the prison population. In other words, the 
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particular criminological enquiry necessarily involves the whole 
question of Christian life in an industrialized society. The break- 
down which criminal behaviour reveals is, once more, sympto- 
matic of a disease much more universal than that of the crime 
with which the law is concerned. 

The research necessary, then, might indeed begin with the 
particular question of the incidence and causes of crime among 
Catholics in this country. It would very soon be discovered that 
the relevant factors would be those which affect the Catholic 
population as a whole. They would include, first of all, that of 
nationality. The preponderating Irish origin of the majority of 
Catholics in this country is not of course a cause of crime, or as 
such of anything else. But it is a social factor of the highest 
importance in estimating the social behaviour of a minority. 
Present resentments and a sense of past injustice are not mathe- 
matically valid as causes, but they are powerfully effective as 
(often unconscious) determinants of particular attitudes. A second 
factor would be that which has concerned the Newman Demo- 
graphic Survey, namely the basis of Catholic identity. The mere 
fact of baptism, without subsequent Catholic allegiance, itself 
accounts for swollen figures which bear no relation to the effective 
Catholic population. Again, and most important, the pattern 
of social life in large towns, which is the lot of the vast majority 
of Catholics, is at many points organized to make the harmonious 
practice of the Catholic religion quite tragically difficult. Such 
general trends as the acceptance and comparative ease of divorce, 
the fact of married women going out to work, housing difficulties, 
especially for a young married couple with children; these, and 
many more, do not necessarily create delinquency, but they 
certainly create the atmosphere in which delinquency flourishes. 

There is scarcely need to insist on the crucial factor of education. 
Here it might be asked, while recognizing the difficulties under 
which so many Catholic teachers have to work, whether religious, 
and especially moral, teaching sufficiently acknowledges the 
dilemma of training children for life in a profoundly secularized 
society. It is sometimes argued, and perhaps with some justice, 
that Protestantism has concentrated overmuch on social ethics at 
the expense of personal religious belief. It may be that their con- 
viction of the need for an informed personal faith has sometimes 
led Catholic teachers to give too little attention to a sense of 
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obligation towards the community. It is undoubtedly true, as the 
Bishop of Menevia recently pointed out in a forceful speech, that 
Catholics are lamentably wanting in the desire to serve on public 
bodies and are in consequence grievously unrepresented, not only 
in Parliament but at every level of the national life. 

It may be asked what research of this sort could be expected to 
achieve. It would at least make possible what—to borrow the 
terminology of another science—might be called an exact com- 
position of place. We should have a better idea of where we stand, 
not only to answer the specific charge of the Catholic disregard 
for social values, but, more important, to discover what, in terms 
of social behaviour, happens to the Catholic population. One 
might hope that a Catholic sociologist, looking for a valuable 
subject for research, would undertake such a study. Better still, a 
group, which would include a statistician and a psychologist as 
well as social scientists, might prepare a survey, based on accurate 
samples, which perhaps would answer no questions but would 
assuredly tell no lies. It is not suggested that such an undertaking 
should have any other purpose = to provide facts and indicate 
the means of assessing their worth. The material exists, hidden 
away in countless parochial registers, case histories, school 
statistics and prison records. In the meantime, plenty of parish 
priests and Catholic social workers must have a shrewd idea, 
based on their own observation and experience, of what the 
picture might prove to be. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN MAN 
New Aspects of Renaissance Neo-Platonism 
Désirte Hirst 


T seems to be a lesson of history that the commonplace may be 
understood as a reduction of the exceptional, but that the excep- 
tional cannot be understood by amplifying the commonplace.’ 

These words from the closing passage of a most important recent 
book, Professor Edgar Wind’s Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance, draw 
attention to a great misconception in the usual interpretation of that 
movement, spread over a considerable stretch of time, which we call 
‘The Renaissance’. It is most often thought that this movement 
represented simply a revival of classical learning, an enthusiasm for 
technique, for style in all aspects of life, and a deepening sense of 
wonder at the mystery of Man himself. All these were features of the 
situation naturally, but its core is lacking if we merely consider them. 
Professor Wind has given us the missing heart: the heart of Renaissance 
art, architecture, poetry, music and science. What he presents to us is, 
of course, a religious vision, for nothing else could have had these 
effects. An esoteric vision, which is why he says that he deals with the 
exceptional, and one that verges often on heresy. But something which 
has nevertheless deep roots in the Christian past. 

What was this vision? What brought these mighty manifestations 
into being? Briefly, a belief that it is the spiritual and not the material 
which is the essence of man, and that the truth of Christ existed in the 
world before Christ. These might seem unexceptionable truths, but 
in them lurked grave dangers. To begin with the second concept: 
great play was made with a famous passage from St Augustine’s 
Retractiones: 

‘The thing itself, which is now called the Christian religion, was 
with the ancients and it was with the human race from its beginning 
to the time when Christ appeared in the flesh; from when on the 
true religion, which already existed, began to be called the Christian.’ 
Such a thinker as Pico della Mirandola, the former disciple of the 

Neo-Platonist philosopher Ficino, siezed on this idea. But to him “true 
religion’ had always been esoteric, just as the Orphic hymns of Greece 
concealed under myths divine mysteries not fit for vulgar ears. As 
Professor Wind puts it: 

‘In praising the wisdom of such religious disguises, Pico claimed 


1 Faber and Faber; sos. 
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that the pagan traditions had a virtue in common with the Bible. 

That there were Hebrew mysteries as well as pagan, the Bible 

suggested by recording that on two occasions Moses spent forty 

days on Mount Sinai for the purpose of receiving the tablets of the 

Law. Since it would be absurd to suppose that God needed in each of 

these instances forty days to hand Moses two tablets inscribed with 

ten commandments and accompanied by a series of liturgical rules, 
it was evident that God had conversed with Moses on further 
matters, and had told him innumerable divine secrets which were 
not to be written down. These were transmitted among the rabbis 
by an oral tradition known as the Cabbala (in which the theory of 
the sephiroth and the “‘absconded God” resembled the Neo-Platonic 

“emanations” and the “One beyond Being”’). In relation to the 

written law of the Old Testament, the Cabbala was thought by 

Pico to hold the same position as the Orphic secrets held in relation 

to pagan myths. The biblical text was the crust, the Cabbala the 

marrow. 

Having this point of view, Pico, and other like-minded people, 
believed that the wisdom of the ancients, both Pagan and Jewish, 
could become the handmaiden of the Christian theologian, while 
theologians themselves, at first open-minded, gradually became 
sceptical on this point, as they saw Christian values being more and 
more threatened by Pagan ones. 

Still Renaissance syncretism had its positive points, and indeed there 
is something very refreshing about an attitude which tries to find the 
basic truths behind all the great religions of history; which attempts to 
unite the Hindu sage, the Sibyl, the Persian mage, the Egyptian 
pyres Mee the Druid, the Orphic Theologist and the Cabbalist into 
a single choir all singing the praises of God. Especially attractive as the 
age wore on from Renaissance to Reformation and the soil of Europe 
grew bloody from bitter religious strife. And the effects on art of this 
stimulating syncretism fone cannot be over-estimated. Professor 
Wind explains that not all artists were deeply learned in this lore, 
though some, like Leonardo and Michelangelo, seem to have been, 
but all had contacts with the academies where this learning flourished 
and they quickly adapted the essentials of its symbolism to their 
purposes. 

By following Professor Wind’s written text and using the excellent 
illustrations to his book, we can see how Botticelli’s Primavera takes on 
new meaning from the three Graces portrayed in it, symbolizing 
Giving, Receiving and Returning; Chastity placed between Beauty 
and Joy, in fruitful tension with Pleasure, yet reconciled by Beauty. 
We see why, from the Pompeian group onwards, one Grace always 
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faces backwards, looking away from time towards eternity. In 
Botticelli’s painting Generation is ushered in by Nymph and Zephyr 
at the “Northern Gate’, while at its opposite stands Mercury, symbol 
of intellectual contemplation, touching the clouds with his wand. In 
the centre stands Venus, the less splendid and more matronly goddess of 
earthly love. While in Botticelli’s Birth of Venus, it is the naked 
Heavenly Love that is portrayed. We can also see how Michelangelo 
adapted the Neo-Platonic interpretation of the myths of the Flaying of 
Marsyas and the dismemberment of Bacchus. The gruesome detail 
from his Sistine Chapel Last Judgment, showing St Bartholomew 
holding his own flayed skin, the ‘old man’ whom he has cast off, takes 
on a deeper significance when related to his Florentine Bacchus. 
Professor Wind provides, too, an exceptionally lucid account of the 
theory of harmony, attributed to Pythagoras, which played so impor- 
tant a part in all Renaissance architecture, music and principles of 
poetic composition. 

But what of our first proposition? The spirit not the body is the 
essence of man. To see this anti-materialist position pushed to its 
uttermost we need to look at another Renaissance figure, much 
influenced by the tradition Pico della Mirandola stood for, the great 
German seer, Jacob Boehme. Again, a notable book has lately been 
produced on him, Sunrise to Eternity, by John Joseph Stoudt.2 According 
to Boehme man is a fallen angel, a once spiritual being now entrapped 
in matter, and, final humiliation, divided into sexes. Psyche, ensnared 
into servitude to Nature, must long seek her Amor, from whom she 
should never have been parted. Originally man had a ‘spiritual body’ 
like the Risen Christ’s. His two essences, later divided, ‘formed one 
body, wherein was the most holy tincture and divine fire and light, 
viz. the great joyful love-desire, which did inflame the essence, so that 
both essences did earnestly desire each other in love, desire, and love 
one another. . . . And yet they are not two bodies, but one; but of a 
twofold essence, viz. one inward, heavenly, holy and one from the 
essence of time; which were espoused and betrothed to each other 
eternally.’ True, man had a mixed nature as he was intended to be 
Lord of Creation. But the spiritual kept the material as it were im- 
prisoned, purified it till it was clearer than glass. As Dr Stoudt puts it: 

‘Primitive Adam, in whom death was not yet real, really had no 
need of reproducing, he just lived on, for he was man, the species 
and individual together.’ 

Yet the creation of which this man was the lord, already to some 
degree had become corrupted. In its very formation consequences of 
the Fall of Lucifer, which had preceded it, became apparent. Paradise 


2 The University of Pennsylvania Press and the Oxford University Press, 1957. 
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had once stretched over the whole earth; now it was confined to a 
single garden: 


‘The creatures, each made after its kind, are also in the world of 
conflict, and the struggling, striving of creatures in field and forest 
is witness to Lucifer’s fall and to a corruption within creation.’ 


Into this partly corrupted Nature man was sucked down by his own 
weakness. He could not sustain the Divine Vision; he slept, and in that 
sleep Eve was created. The eating of the fruit was simply the seal of 
his earlier fall, the fall into matter. 

Clearly this is pure Gnosticism. And there is a streak of such 
Gnosticism in all Renaissance Neo-Platonism. Curiously enough, in 
that predominantly humanistic age the shades of the prison-house 
were always felt to be falling, the shadow of the flesh upon the spirit. 
But one cannot just dismiss Boehme’s system of thought because it 
bears the mark of contemporary weaknesses. As Dr Stoudt’s book 
shows, it is a formidable system, tackling with some success many of 
the problems which have baffled philosophers for centuries. Boehme is 
more impressive when he recognizes the necessity for the ‘Dark Fire 
World’ which exists from all eternity in God, as does the ‘Light Love 
World’, than when he tries to blame the harshness in Nature upon 
Lucifer’s fall. That very harshness, the ‘astringency’ as he calls it, which 
is the quality of the Fire World, is the source of being and energy. The 
extra-ordinary concept of the ‘Un-grund’ too, the Abyss of the Divine 
Being which we can only conceive as Nothingness, is a remarkable 
achievement. Above all, in his revival of the dialectical method, 
through his effect upon Schelling, Boehme influenced Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, Bergson and Heidegger, as Dr Stoudt points out. 
Indeed, indirectly, he influenced Marx. 

Most of the figures mentioned in Professor Wind’s book were 
devout Catholics. A man who carried Neo-Platonism to its logical 
conclusion like Giordano Bruno, taking up a position closer to 
Hinduism than to the Church, was exceptional. He paid for his logic 
with his life. The clerics who were enthusiastic for the ‘true religion’ 
of the ancients, the artists who wished only to use their talents in the 
service of Christ, were only following the example of their medieval 
forbears. Father Conrad Pepler, 0.P., has pointed out recently in his 
Three Degrees of Mysticism3 how the mystics of the Middle Ages 
absorbed an almost dangerous proportion of Neo-Platonism into their 
systems, and while this had some beneficial results, it had many draw- 
backs. We are still suffering from the contempt for the body and the 
physical side of creation which it fostered; as from the anti-religious 


3 Blackfriars Publications; 12s. 6d. 
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re-action against such puritanism. Gradually the need for a different 
approach is becoming recognized. As Josef Goldbrunner puts it:4 
‘Formerly spiritualisation was the goal, now it is the moulding of 
the whole human life.’ 

If any aspect is rejected the holiness which is wholeness cannot exist. 
But it is still difficult for us to see this, so deep is the Neo-Platonic 
tradition in our own heritage. And yet the whole matter has been 
strangely overlooked, and when most people picture the Renaissance 
today they see it rather as an example of hedonism than anything else. 
They ignore the tendencies which flourished among the great minds of 
Catholic Europe. They do not see the profound significance of Boehme’s 
position; a loyal Lutheran (though much affected, according to Dr 
Stoudt, by the Catholic mystics of the Low Countries), who yet 
reached an extreme position which would not have been out of place 
in a Marcionite. They do not understand what were the roots of the 
Puritan movement in which the Renaissance ended. Perhaps the 
publication of these two most vital works will help towards a better 
estimation of our traditional European civilization. 


4 Josef Goldbrunner: Holiness is Wholeness. (Burns and Oates, 1955.) 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME. “Two households, both alike in dignity’ 
begins the Prologue to Romeo and Juliet, setting the framework for the 
two hours’ traffic of the stage that is to tell the story of those star- 
crossed lovers; but those who have had the good fortune to see both 
the Bolshoi dancing their version of the tragedy and, more een 
West Side Story may well feel that the words apply almost equally aptly 
to those two extraordinary performances. It is hard to say which proved 
the more surprising, though for widely different reasons. 

We have been extremely slow to appreciate the full implications of 
the implacable Soviet insistence on realism in art, and when the 
Bolshoi sailed slowly and majestically into their first night at Covent 
Garden, most of us simply could not believe our eyes: that about two- 
thirds of the evening was going to consist of this realistic, old-fashioned 
over-emphatic mime did not at first occur to us. The sets were banal, 
the costumes unimaginative and the colours uncertain so that all the 
blaze we had expected was signally lacking. What was far more 
disconcerting, however, was the pace and wholeheartedness of the 
action. In the banquet scene, everybody was doing something all the 
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time, and with absolutely every limb and expression at his command; 
should someone quaff a goblet of wine, it was almost audibly with a 
flurry of period remarks like ‘marry’, ‘forsooth’ or “quotha’, and a 
smacking of lips that would have been considered overdone in the 
touring Shakespearean companies of my youth who had, in fact, given 
me Romeo and Juliet for the first time. It was so serious, so deliberate, so 
reverent and, to me at least, so often boring. Once they began to dance 
—and how long it seemed before they did—the pure undidactic 
aesthetic magic of ballet flamed up at once. Sergei Koren as Mercutio 
was electric, his wit and his technique and his power making Romeo 
seem dull in comparison—which truth to tell sometimes happens in 
the theatre, as those who saw the Gielgud/Olivier alternation in the 
characters will remember—and we sat back with a sigh of relief at 
seeing at last what we had come for. Every now and then, as for 
instance in the wonderful episode of the street fight, when the violence 
erupted first from one side of the stage then from the other until 
finally the whole area was alight with wickedly glinting blades and 
angry young men, the ensemble fused into that cohesion of movement, 
pr ad and emotion that is the secret of ballet; but this happened all 
too rarely, and it was more the memory of gentlemen in dressing- 
gowns pacing about the stage that one carried away. Except for 
Ulanova, of course: the performance, the transformation, rather, of 
this no longer young woman in an unremarkable costume into the 
very flower of youth and innocence was one of the most breath-taking 
sights possible. As she moved dreamily forward with Romeo in 
Brother Lawrence’s cell, her miraculous feet stepping forward and 
down, forward and down and then—suddenly—forward and up on 
to the points like a swallow skimming water one was moved to tears 
by the inevitability of her genius. This was something never to be 
forgotten, a moment of absolute delight such as one might never have 
in a lifetime. We forgot the reverend signors, the jolly clowns, the 
heavy drama, and went home in a dream. 


There is nothing like this in West Side Story: how could there be? 
But as a whole, heretical or not, it seems to me to be a far more urgent 
presentation of the passion and violence of the young Shakespeare’s 
youthful exuberance. By the transference of the story into terms of 
gang-warfare in the New York streets Jerome Robbins has, of course, 
inevitably lowered the level of the story, while at the same time 
heightening the temperature, as it were. The nobility has gone, but 
the fierceness is enhanced. The Bernstein music is adult, febrile and 
aa symptomatic of our age of anxiety; it is also occasionally a 
ittle vulgar, but I am not sure that this matters in the context. The sets, 
mere skeleton suggestions of house or girder or balcony, bring more 
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swiftly to life the hot and dusty streets than all the solid verisimilitude 
of the Bolshoi furniture could produce in three hours; the colours of 
the costumes rage and scream at each other like the cross-rhythms of 
the music, so that Maria’s white dress, her soft and fluid skirts which 
are as unobtrusive as Ulanova’s unbecoming shift, seem to underline 
the fragility of her youth and gay vulnerability. The words of West 
Side Story are witty and contemporary, and it is full of all the cocksure- 
ness of youth, which is the very spirit of the play; but it is in the danc- 
ing, the formalized, savage movements of the gangs when they meet, 
in the flamenco-provocation of the Sharks in the dancehall, the terrify- 
ing cut and thrust of the ‘rumble’ when Tony kills Bernardo in the 
desolate terrain vague under the great arch of the highway flyover; in 
the frightened, almost diffident, patterns which the Jets weave after 
they have left the two boys dead on the concrete that one sees most 
clearly the difference between realism and suggestion. Suggestion wins 
hands down; stylized violence, stylized grief, stylized passion convey 
more vividly, in the ensemble of décor, sound and music, all the 
exultation and compassion that Shakespeare poured into his breathless 
lyrical threnody on young love betrayed than the cumbrous machinery 
of the Bolshoi was able to do. But when all is said and done, is not 
perhaps the most remarkable thing Shakespeare’s own story, so patient 
of exploitation in varying genres, and yet so matchless in itself, when 
one turns to read it again, as one compulsively must each time one sees 
a variation on its theme; fashions may come and go, but this eternal 
summer, at least, shall not fade. 
MARYVONNE BUTCHER 
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REVIEWS 


THE ParApDIsE TREE. By Gerald Vann, 0.p. (Collins; 18s.) 

This book is fascinating and deserves, because of its chiefly symbol- 
ically orientated approach to religion, a unique place in religious 
literature. It might well prove to be the answer for many faithful 
Christians who run around in search of the soul of their religion and, 
like the young girl in Graham Greene’s Living Room, at crucial periods 
in their lives do not get any real help either from their priest or from 
their religion. It is a permanent complaint that, for many, religion has 
become a dried up, fm empty, collection of duties and obligations. 
In this respect, Father Vann’s book strikes a totally different note. 
Religion, as he is never tired of showing in his book, is first and fore- 
most a mystery to be understood really only by symbols and symbolic 
thought. The Paradise Tree, the Arbor Vitae, Christ, his Wholeness 
and Oneness, is, apart from its essential value and significance, also an 
antidote for the over-specialization of modern times in which confusion 
has replaced understanding. The idea is not new but the way in which 
the author has succeeded in bringing the significance of the Tree to full 
blossom and, by this means, revealing the riches in religion and the 
ome and music of the Bible’ is the way of an artist who never forgets 
his allegiance to theology. Everything—the Commandments, the 
Sacraments, the Mass—comes to life in a new way and the Tree is seen 
stretching its roots and ramifications into ancient cultures and religions 
as well as modern ideas and psychology. The force which links all these 
seemingly different parts into one whole is the same structural pattern 
of the Tree which, although in endless variations of the theme, is made 
visible in all manifestations of life. 

The secret behind this approach is the revival of symbolic thinking 
which, the author tells us, is inescapable. Although disregarded and 
mutilated in the nineteenth century, symbols were not completely 
destroyed but continued to have an underground existence. As man 
modern writers have shown, symbols are pointers to a world which 
cannot be grasped by reason or by reason alone; they penetrate into 
mysteries which lose their specific reality and truth if they are rational- 
ized—.c., if attempts are made to understand and explain them through 
the methods and concepts of scientific thinking. 

Father Vann has found support for his artistic and symbolic approach 
to life and the life of the Church in the works of continental re seen 
like Professor Rahner, s.J., and Professor Jungmann, s.j., and, also, in 
the psychological writings of Professor C. G. Jung. The latter is 
frequently quoted but, as if to avoid a possible danger of being mis- 
understood through over-emphasis of the psychological and experiential 
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aspect, the author has often referred to the Fathers of the Church and 
brought into relief, for the reader, the realization that Jung echoes, in 
modern language, the truth expressed in early Christian times. 

The book is so rich in ideas and, in any case for a layman, so full of 
new aspects on religion and spirituality that many will use it as a 
suitable source of meditation also. Of particular interest is the represen- 
tation of the Mass. If the reader follows and responds to the author’s 
approach, he will see the Mass in a new light. It will be more than a 
collection of pious prayers, preceding and following the Sacrifice; 
more than a Service in which he tries to participate actively. The inner 
structure of the Mass (half forgotten or hidden in the writings of the 
Fathers) with its gathering of so many traditional ideas into one whole, 
is shown afresh with such spontaneity and alertness that the reader ma 
be helped to discover, or re-discover, that meaning in the Mass which 
was experienced by many in adolescence but lost since. 

Father Vann does not present religion and religious questions as 
matters relating only to the spirit separated from the practical require- 
ments of the life of the individual in our civilization. The Tree has its 
roots in Mother Earth and, therefore, it is only natural that, in the 
course of the development of his theme, Father Vann touches on 
problems, to name only a few, like those of work on Sunday, of 
nakedness, of sex and of the relation of ancient mystery religions on the 
one hand and the Christian mysterium fidei on the other. Although the 
book will not help the reader to change his own inner pattern of life 
(an aim, by the way, which is not only impossible to achieve but also 
undesirable because it would mean an unwillingness to accept the 
fundamental pattern of the providential plan); nevertheless it will help 
him to change his attitude towards himself and the world and, there- 
fore, make him happier. The meaning in ‘laetificat juventutem meam’ 
is frequently stressed by Father Vann. 

It is interesting to notice that booksellers and librarians have found 
that, for some long while, there has been an increasing demand by the 
reading public for religious books, especially those on Eastern religions. 
Although Buddhism and Yoga might be a craze, this shows that 
ignorant people and those in search of ‘Truth’ are unaware of the 
immense richness of their Christian heritage which includes all the 
truth found in the Eastern world. Father Vann’s book is also a reliable 
guide to Eastern thought and it is to be hoped that it will find its way 
to those who, by their longing for metaphysical realities, are easily 
misled by pseudo-religious groups but whose spiritual longing could 
be directed to the discovery of the power of Christian symbolism by a 
primarily non-rational and more creative approach. 


F. B. ELxiscu 
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ALONG THE Roap To Frome. By Christopher Hollis. (Harrap; 17s. 6d.) 


The manner of this book could easily conceal the value of its matter. 
You read it with the greatest of ease (preferably in an armchair with a 
pipe), your imagination is pleasantly engaged, your mind is stimulated, 
you even laugh out loud from time to time, and then when you put it 
down you're blessed if you can remember what it is about. It is auto- 
biographical, certainly; it is anecdotal—the author is an excellent 
story-teller. He sounds, in print if not in speech, a quiet man, whose 
modesty is not assumed for this occasion; genuine humility uses the 
first person singular as frequently as necessary without embarrassing 
apologies or circumlocutions. You will find half a dozen I’s in any 
paragraph of this book but you will have to look for them before you 
are conscious of their presence. The urbanity of the style (though the 
prose rhythms are not often euphonious) suggests a life of undisturbed 
calm. It is only after you have taken a second look at all these things 
and retraced your steps from Eton along the road to Frome that you 
realize that the religious ‘thing’ was there all the time, not so much a 
ghostly finger in the background ready to spring out and point the 
moral of the story or twist the tail of a heretic, but rather like a steady 
pulse in the bloodstream driving life on and giving it meaning. 

Mr Hollis set out to write a religious book and, despite appearances, 
has done so. He became a Catholic at the age of twenty-two, but you 
will be disappointed if you expect a story of dramatic renunciation or 
dazzling olieennd. Quite simply here was a ‘Society which took 
a part in the affairs of this world which was different in kind from any 
other Society and which it was reasonable to believe was of divine 
origin’. So, since “Christianity can only be understood from inside’, he 
tried to get in and found, as many do, that it is not all that easy. 
Eventually, get in he did, and then found that his faith continued to 
develop after baptism. ‘And now, as I look back on them, I find the 
reasons why I am a Catholic today to be in many respects very different 
from the reasons for which I became a Catholic more than thirty 
years ago. I do not think there is anything surprising or shameful in 
that. There are those who speak of the Catholic Church as if it was a 
sort of door that clanged upon those who entered into it—as if there 
was perhaps some story to be told of how the convert came to accept 
the Church but as if, the Church once accepted, the story was in- 
evitably ended, as if there could in the nature of things be no further 
development. There could be no greater misunderstanding.’ 

That is the key to Mr Hollis’s book. “The Church cannot, of its 
nature, be understood except from within.’ Moreover, once inside, 
the whole of life is more brightly lighted. So, cricket, Parliament and 
war, as much as Eton, Oxford and Stonyhurst are all part of Mr 
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Hollis’s being a Catholic; and what at first sight seems a loose-knit 
patchwork of memoirs becomes part of that seamless garment that is 
the Communion of Saints. ‘If thy eye be single thy whole body shall 
be lightsome.’ It is not stretching a point to suggest that this kind of 
“ease in Sion’ sharpens a man’s vision, so that he spots the imperturbable 
Lord Attlee’s hand trembling with emotion as he reads the news that 
Australia had lost eight wickets for thirty-six, as easily as he spots the 
truth that “What is important about Ireland is its religion’. Such a man 
sits easily to the truth, and when he says harsh things his voice is not 
strident. Mr Hollis’s attitude to Parliament, or rather to the experience 
of being a member of Parliament, has much in common with Belloc’s 
but he is neither contentious nor fretful. He is convinced of the action 
of divine grace outside the visible Church, but he can state coolly that 
it ‘makes me always very angry when, from time to time, I hear from 
Catholic lips sweeping and uncharitable denials of the existence of true 
Christian feeling or of the love of truth among Anglicans.’ 

It must be emphasized, though, that Mr Hollis is not a flat or dull 
writer; he is immensely lively, not only in his anecdotes but in his 
thought and discussion because all his senses are alert. We must not be 
lulled by his charm and urbanity into overlooking the hard core of this 
book or blinded to the faith that shines through it all. 

GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Earty CuristiAN Doctrines. By J. N. D. Kelly. (A. & C. Black; 30s.) 

A study of the early development of Christian doctrine forms a part 
—sometimes an important part—of all theological curricula. Dr Kelly 
has now written a book which will certainly supersede the only English 
text-book which has been available for such a course, the oo J. F. 
Bethune-Baker’s Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine. 
His aim has been to cover much the same ground as Bethune-Baker’s. 
His treatment reflects a gulf between the two scholars which goes 
deeper than the half-century or so which separates the two books. The 
earlier book arose in a theological climate in which it was fashionable to 
interpret the thought of the Fathers in terms of concepts and distinctions 
invented for the purposes of scholarly—and sometimes not-so-scholarly 
—debate. Labels such as ‘modalist’, “economic trinitarian’, ‘binitarian’ 
—to take what is no more than a random sample—were often almost 
unquestioningly accepted, and lengthy discussions devoted to answer- 
ing questions about which category a particular theologian’s work fell 
in. In Dr Kelly’s book such concepts and distinctions hardly figure at 
all; and when they do it is very often in order that their inadequacy 
may appear. His discussion is always very much closer to the language 
and the intellectual world of the Fathers themselves; and much of his 


book consists of well-chosen quotations to illustrate their teaching. 
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The precision imported by later distinctions and qualifications is 
never anticipated. Dr Kelly’s sensitiveness to the qualities of a theologi- 
cal language in the course of growth rarely deserts him. His presenta- 
tion of often diverging views is, in consequence, almost invariably 
deeply sympathetic and catholic in its approach. Settled doctrine is 
portrayed as growing out of more or he inarticulate approaches, 
groping and mutual misunderstandings. Outstandingly successful in 
this respect are his chapters (the bulk of the book) devoted to the 
development of trinitarian theology and of Christology. His treatment 
of the complexities of the trinitarian debates between Nicaea and Con- 
stantinople will be a valuable guide to supplement his earlier discussion 
of the same theme in Early Christian Creeds. 

There are, inevitably, in a book of this scope, a number of points at 
which Dr Kelly’s judgment will be questioned from one side or 
another. While his sympathetic treatment of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and of Nestorius are very welcome, his account of Athanasius’s christo- 
logical teaching seems to make this almost indistinguishable from that 
of Apollinarius. In Chapter VIII some mention of the importance of the 
Bishop in the thought of Ignatius would seem to be required. The only 
inadequate parts of the book are some of the notes on books appended 
to each chapter. While not claiming completeness, these sometimes fail 
to mention works of central importance for the topic in question.Even 
with such very minor blemishes, Dr Kelly has written a book which 
theological students will require as an essential tool, their teachers as a 
valuable guide and the general lay reader will welcome as a clear and 
useful summary. For once the reviewer may confidently omit the usual 
qualification ‘in English’ when recommending the book as ‘the best in 
its field’. 

R. A. Markus 


Tue Gnostic Prosiem. By R. McL. Wilson. (Mowbrays; 35s.) 

Few questions in the field of early Christian doctrine have been more 
controversial than that concerning the nature and origins of the religious 
movement culminating in the multifarious sects of the second century 
which we nowadays group together under the heading of gnosticism. 
The lack of sufficient first-hand evidence has made the hope of well- 
grounded but nevertheless confident judgment remote, until the 
discovery in 1946 of a large quantity of gnostic texts.1 Dr Wilson’s 
study is not, however, intended to solve ‘the gnostic problem’. His 
concern is limited to the study of antecedents to gnostic types of 
speculation in Judaism. 

Much recent work has suggested that even before achieving the 


1. Cf. ‘New Evidence on Gnosticism’, in BLACKFRIARS, vol. xxxvi, 1955, pp. 209-216. 
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status of a Christian heresy, gnosticism of a kind had already existed 
in a pre-Christian Jewish milieu, particularly among Jewish com- 
munities of the Dispersion. Dr Wilson gives an admirable summary 
of the conclusions which emerge from this work. His own contribution 
to this hunt for sources lies mainly in stressing the role that Philo, the 
Alexandrian Jew, played in supplying precedents for some of the 
gnostic methods of procedure. In an important chapter he suggests 
that many things which have often been attributed to pagan sources 
may have found their way into gnostic speculation via Judaism. 
Gnostic sects could have found many of these ideas, though ultimately 
—often, at any rate—pagan in origin, already embedded in Jewish 
thought. For them, Judaism may thus have been a direct source of ideas 
which had found a way from outside into Jewish speculation in hellen- 
istic times. Dr Wilson’s conclusions are as tentative as is fitting in view 
of the fact that publication of the newly discovered material has only 
just begun. His book will have helped to pave the way for a more 
complete solution of ‘the gnostic problem’ when the time is ripe to 
attempt one. 
R. A. Markus 


Tue Lorp oF History. By Jean Daniélou, s.j. Translated by Nigel 

Abercrombie. (Longmans; 30s.) 

Pére Daniélou has done a good deal of distinguished work on the 
Fathers’ approach to the Scriptures, and particularly on their figurative 
interpretations of the Old Testament. He has studied the imagery of the 
Old Testament as this is applied to Christ in the New, and the various 
ways in which Old Testament persons and events foreshadow their 
New Testament counterparts. Such studies have inevitably given rise 
to reflections on history, and on the history of our redemption as 
recorded by the Bible in particular. A scrutiny of the way in which the 
Old Testament points forward to the New and the New fulfils the Old 
has brought Pére Daniélou—as it had brought the Fathers from Justin 
and Irenaeus onwards—to the point of reflecting on the mystery of 
history as the medium of God’s dealings with men. 

In the present volume a number of separate studies centred around 
this topic are brought together. They are grouped into three parts, the 
first of which is concerned with what we might call the theological 
understanding of history, the second with particular themes of biblical 
history and imagery, the third with the place of the contemporary 
Christian in the divine economy. There is inevitably much repetition 
in such a loosely-organized collection of more or less independent 
essays. The air of rambling informality is stressed, indeed over-stressed, 
by quotations being constantly made from modern authors without 
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references being given to the works from which they are taken. On 
occasion works are cited without mention of authorship. The transla- 
tion is distinguished, and notwithstanding the lack of clear purpose and 
organization the persevering reader will gain much insight into many 
topics of theological thinking about history. 

R. A. Markus 


Le PécHE ORIGINEL DANS L’Ecriture. By A-M. Dubarle, 0.P. Lectio 

Divina, No. 20. (Cerf; n.p.) 

A first glance might suggest that this book was simply a reprinting 
of various articles on original sin from various periodicals. Closer 
study shows that all the articles follow consistently and without over- 
lapping or repetition. There is in fact an inner structure to the whole 
which shows that all was written for the express purpose of a book on 
original sin in the Scriptures. 

Our author, thus, had a book in mind; but not perhaps a conclusion, 
though there is a last chapter which may do duty for such. There is 
in fact no conclusion. Nor need there be, if we admit that the purpose 
of this book is primarily to show precisely how the doctrine of original 
sin is rooted in the Scriptures, and how it was born of a tradition which 
took root in the Israel of God and then was and is firmly taught in the 
New Israel of God which is the Church. 

The opening chapter is very general (‘objet un peu flou de ce 
chapitre’), but also a very necessary and helpful back-cloth to the whole 
subject. We could call it ‘Man’s lot according to the Old Testament’. 
Then follows a consideration of the doctrine in Genesis which is 
masterly. It would be difficult to suggest a more convincing and 
competent Catholic treatment of Genesis iii, both with respect to the 
chapter as a whole, and with special reference to the key verse, Gen. iii, 
15. The value of a method which situates text in context and general 
structure of the book, and then works back from structure to p par- 
ticular text(s) is admirably demonstrated. 

The doctrine as found in Wisdom literature (the matter of chapter 3), 
shows well what the passage of time and growth of revelation in the 
Old Dispensation brought in its train, right up to New Testament 
times. Few nowadays would think to find the doctrine in the Gospels. 
Here, however, Pére Dubarle strikes just the right note in his section on 
‘Les suggestions de ’évangile’, which, if we may say so, is about equal 
to ‘reading between the gospel lines’; and the results are by no means 
negative. Still, St Paul was and is the great Doctor of Original Sin; so 
naturally a very full chapter analyses his teaching, with some dwelling 
on Romans v, 12-21, the locus classicus of all theologians. A last section 
has a rather more speculative character, treating as it does of the prob- 
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lem of original sin and the righteousness of God. This particular section 
first appeared in English in Scripture 9, (1957), pp. 97-108. 

This is just the type of book needed to counter any too rapid references 
to Holy Scripture (as with ‘Proofs from Scripture’ which we so often 
meet with). Pére Dubarle analyses the content of Scripture with 
engaging sureness of touch; and the resultant work is both scholarly 
and readable. We would welcome an English version of this book; 
the more so as there is little written and accessible on this cardinal 
doctrine of our faith. 

A last point, we hope, will not be judged ungracious. Pére Dubarle 
refers often to F. R. Tennant, The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and 
Original Sin (1903), and there are allusions to Sanday and Headlam 
(Romans, 1900), and brief references to C. Leslie Mitton and Plummer. 
The very considerable work of N. P. Williams, The Doctrine of the Fall 
and Original Sin (Bampton Lectures, 1934) is not referred to, which is a 
pity, for we would have liked to see the mind and faith of Pére 
Dubarle, who is quite at home with German scholars’ work, pitted 
against N. P. Williams. Too often is the English Channel a more- 
than-watery barrier. 

ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


La ForMATION DEs EvANGILES: Recherches Bibliques, II. (Desclée de 

Brouwer; n.p.) 

This volume of the Recherches Bibliques contains eleven papers 
delivered at the Journées Bibliques de Louvain on the subject of the 
synoptic problem and Formgeschichte. The studies are introduced by 
J. Heuschen, who places the principal questions to be discussed against 
the background of recent work on the subject. This is followed by a 
paper by L. Cerfaux on the literary units anterior to the first three 
Gospels in which, with the bold strokes of a master, he shows us how 
the primitive groupings of episodes are still discernible behind the 
framework of our Gospels. The next essay, by J. Levie, s.J., on Gospel 
literary criticism and the Aramaic Gospel of the apostle Matthew, is an 
elaboration of the theory he outlined for us in 1954 in his criticism of 
the hypothesis of L. Vaganay. Pére Levie is avowedly a supporter of 
the two-document theory, but in a much modified sense. The great 
value of this paper is perhaps the masterful way in which he reveals to 
us the individual characteristics of approach and psychology which the 
three evangelists display. The paper that follows by J. W. Doeve, 
entitled ‘The Oral Tradition in the Composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels’, is at once novel and fascinating. Pére Doeve’s doctorate thesis, 
Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts, is well known to 
English readers; bringing his specialist knowledge to bear on the 
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synoptic problem, he puts forward a theory on the composition of 
the great discourses which, though conjectural as he admits, is both 
interesting and stimulating. Next come three detailed studies on the 
synoptic condition of three isolated passages. X. Léon-Dufour, s.J., 
examines the episode of the epileptic child, and the outcome of his 
analysis is that the literary evidence does not permit us to speak of an 
immediate dependence on one or several source texts but only of 
literary contacts. N. van Bohemen, 0.F.M., in his study on the institution 
of the twelve, comes to the conclusion that Mark’s account of this is 
dependent on passages of Matthew, and that Mark has displaced the 
incident from its position in Matthew to suit his own literary intentions. 
The third, a study of the community discourse of Mark ix, 13-50, by 
A. Descamps, concludes that whatever the answer to the synoptic 
problem of the passage may be, it is for all the evangelists, and for the 
Aramaic prototype, an artificial composition and not as such a sermon 
of Jesus. These three studies form a valuable testimony much more 
instructive than the theories and hypotheses that have been elaborated, 
for it is only on the basis of such analysis of the Gospel episodes that an 
over-all solution will eventually be worked out. W.-C. van Unnik 
gives us a very interesting study on the word sozein and its derivatives 
in the synoptic Gospels, in which he shows how in the Gospels this word 
is used in a sense anterior to the use of St Paul, for whom it already has 
a technical sense. J. Cambier, s.p.B., in his paper ‘Formgeschichte 
and the Historicity of the Synoptic Gospels’, resolves any doubts that 
may have been raised by the method used in the other papers. In con- 
clusion he lays down the wise advice that we show greater respect to 
the sacred historian when we seek with minute care to keep to the 
exact tenor of his words and avoid hardening his thought or attributing 
to him precisions or completions of which he has not thought. Mgr 
Bruno de Solages gives us a very brief outline of the book he hopes soon 
to publish, in which he applies the method of combinatory analysis to 
the synoptic problem and arrives at a result similar to the two-docu- 
ment theory. The conclusions to be gathered from all these studies are 
drawn for us by B. Rigaux, 0.F.M., with great clarity in a final address. 
This group of studies shows, more clearly than any book that has yet 
appeared, the new direction which is being given by many scholars to 
synoptic studies and the re-posing of the question which it entails. 
No student of the synoptic problem can afford to ignore it. 
P.M. 


A Gunz To THE ‘Crry or Gop’. By Marthinus Versfeld. (Sheed and 
Ward; 10s. 6d.) 
This is an admirable commentary of Books XI-XXII of the De 
Civitate Dei and a very useful short introduction to Augustinian 
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studies. Book XXI on the Fate of the Lost is treated with particular 
perception, and the Platonic roots of so much of the De Civitate are 
analysed with careful clarity. Of course, there are emphases with which 
other scholars will disagree; it seems anachronistic to read African 
nationalism into any of the writings of St Augustine. Naturally there 
are omissions; books XVI-XVIII are barely glanced at. 

The treatment of the place of the family in the ‘civitas terrena’ would 
have gained in depth by a comparison with the teaching of Lactantius. 
Dr Versfeld rightly stresses the vital significance of St Augustine’s 
conception of time for any understanding of the De Civitate; this is a 
point which should have been expanded into a chapter. But it seems 
unjust to criticize a book of 138 pages for omissions. It is more import- 
ant that Dr Versfeld is always clear, always concise, and at times 
profound. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


He Diep Oxp: Mirrapates Eupator, Kinc oF Pontus. By Alfred 

Duggan. (Faber; 18s.) 

Mithradates would form an admirable subject for an historical 
novel; he is not really suited for a formal biography. The facts known 
of him are relatively so few, so sporadically placed in his long life and 
often so doubtfully authenticated that he can only really be interpreted 
through imaginative reconstruction. It is to be regretted, therefore, 
that Mr Duggan, the most distinguished historical novelist of our time, 
has chosen to attempt a biographical study. 

G.M. 


Anp Yet So New. By Sir Arnold Lunn. (Sheed and Ward; 153.) 
This is the third of the trilogy that began with Now I See. It is so 
much the most enjoyable of them and also the best. Perhaps it is only 
fancy that it seems more light-hearted, more mellow and more kindly 
than its predecessors: certainly it is more amusing. No one who has 
read it will forget the memorable argument that the Catholic who 
refuses to speak of Anglican priests should change the Lays of Ancient 
Rome into “The Parson who slew the slayer, and shall himself be slain’. 
Sir Arnold was always free of Catholic Bogosity, now the last touch of 
Catholic pomposity has vanished; this is admirably shown by his 
recollections of Monsignor Knox and of Mr Belloc. In its very different 
genre And Yet So New will rank with that great book The Flight 
from Reason. 
GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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